GARDENS   AND    TREES
As in Sylva, his practical knowledge is so full that
there is no need for any of the digressions and
quotations of authorities with which so much that he
wrote is loaded. Terra he describes as a Philosophical
Essay of Earth, and Pomona an appendix concerning
fruit trees in relation to Cyder.
Acetaria (a discourse of sallets) he wrote when he
was nearly eighty. He dedicated and presented the
book to Chancellor Somers, who, he tells us, thanked
him "in a letter of extraordinary civility." The
dedicatory letter is in Evelyn's most elaborate
style, full of pompous irrelevancies. He says he wants
to get beyond the "fantasms and fruitless specula-
tions which signify nothing to the specific nature
of things, solid and useful knowledge." After a
digression on Solomon's temple he pulls himself up:
"and now, my Lord, I expect some will wonder what
my meaning is, to usher in a trifle with so much
magnificence and end at last in a fine receipt for the
dressing of a sallet with an handful of pot herbs!55
But he is off again speaking of emperors, kings,
consuls and dictators who "sometimes changed their
sceptres for the spade and their purple for the
gardener's apron," and before he winds up he
quotes Pliny, Cicero and Seneca.
The book itself is a learned and full disquisition,
giving first of all a botanical and historical descrip-
tion of seventy-three "esculent plants and herbs/'
with some pages of further notes on others. Then
follow instructions on the manner of dressing salads
and the ingredients used. In view of the careless
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